GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

court, in the universities, monasteries, churches, every-
where, they had those that served the cause, they had
their envoys and legates, who proudly furthered the
progress of eruditio and eloquentia in the regions where
barbarism held sway. But, though their realm was
extensive, its roots did not go deep; it onlv influenced
the most superficial layers, having but feeble relations
with reality. When enthusiastic messages reached Eras-
mus almost daily from Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, or
Portugal; when emperors, kings, and popes sought the
philosopher's favour, how could he fail at times, alone
in the seclusion of his study, to give himself up to the
sweet delusion that the reign of reason had truly begun?
But behind this huge accumulation of Latin epistles, he
surely could not have been unaware of the complete un~
responsiveness of the masses? Surely he could not have
failed to hear the growing rumble of discontent arising
from the depths? The "people" simply did not exist
so far as Erasmus was concerned; he considered the
masses were unworthy the attention of a refined and
educated man, and it would be beneath his dignity to
woo the favours of "barbarians." Thus, humanism was
for the happy few, not for the broad multitude; it was
never anything better than a kingdom set amid the
clouds, lighting up for one moment the whole world,
beautiful to contemplate, a pure picture painted by a
creative mind looking down serenely from its unattain-
able heights upon the tenebrous world below. Such an
airy and artificial structure could make no stand against
a genuine storm; it was doomed to perish unresistingly,
and to fall into oblivion.

The tragical side of the humanistic movement, and,
indeed, the cause of its decline, was that though the
ideas which animated it were great, the men who were
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